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PART IL. 





IntRopuctory Symphony. 

Recitative. —Gabriel. 

And God said, ‘‘ Let the waters bring forth abundantly, the moving creature 
that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth, in the open firmament of 
heaven. 

Air.(s)—Gabriel. 

On mighty wings uplifted soars the eagle aloft, and cleaves the sky in swiftest 
flight to the blazing sun; his welcome bids to morn the merry lark, and cooing 
calls the tender dove his mate ; from every bush and grove resound the nightin- 
gale’s delightful notes—no grief affected yet her breast, nor to a mournful tale 
were tuned her soft enchanting lays. 

Recitatiye.—Raphael. 

And God created great whales, and every living creature that moveth; and God 
blessed them, saying, (t) ‘‘ Be fruitful all and multiply. Ye winged tribes be 
multiplied, and sing on every tree. Multiply, ye finny tribes, and fill each watery 
deep. Be fruitful, grow, and multiply ; and in your God and Lord rejoice.” And 
the angels struck their immortal harps, and the wonders of the fifth day sung. 

Terzetto.(u)—Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael. 

Gabriel—Most beautiful appear, with verdure young adorned, the gently sloping 

(s) This air is replete with varied beauties springing from Haydn’s rich and cultivated imagina- 
tion. —Graham. 

The different characters of this air well represent the audacious eagle, which, just created, seems 
to spurn the earth and dart towards the sun, the gaiety of the lark, the amorous doves, and lastly 
the plaintive nightingale. The accents of the songstress of the night are imitated ina manner as 
near to nature as possible.— Bombet. 

(t) At the passage “be fruitful all and multiply,” an adagio is introduced, of a grave and 
severe character, calculated to please those who are accustomed to the ecclesiastical style.—Grah. 

(u) This is a most delightful and interesting composition: the subject is flowing and elegant, of 
2 pastoral nature; and the accompaniments are rich and masterly.—Graham. 
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— Their narrow sinuous veins distil in crystal drops the fountains tresh and 
right. 

Uriel—In lofty circles play and hover through the sky, the cheerful host of birds. 
And in the flying whirl their glittering plumes are dyed, as rainbows by the sun. 

Raphael—See sporting on the waves, in numerous shoals, the finny tribes—so 
playfully they move a thousand ways around. (v) Upheaved from the deep, the 
immense leviathan sports on the foamy wave. 

Trio and Chorus. 
How many are thy works, O God! 
Who can their numbers teil ? 
The Lord is great in mighty power : 
And he shall reign for ever more. 
Recitative.(w)—Raphael. 

And God said, “ Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind ; 
cattle and creeping things, and beasts of the earth, after their kind.’’—Straight 
opening her fertile womb, the earth obeyed the word, and teemed with creatures 
numberless, in perfect form and fully grown. 

Loudly roaring stands the noble lion. In sudden leaps the flexible tiger appears. 
The graceful stag bears up his branching horns. With flying mane and fiery look. 
impatient neighs the sprightly steed. The cattle in herds already seek their food, 
on fields and meadows green : and o’er the ground, like plants are spread the fleecy, 
meek, and bleating flock. 

Unnumbered as the sands, in swarms arose the host of insects. In slow exten- 
sion, creeps with sinuous trace the worm. 

Air. (x)—Raphael. 

Now heaven in fullest glory shines: Earth smiles in all her rich attire : the air 
is filled with flving fowl : the waters swelled with shoals of fish: by heavy beasts 
the ground 1s trod: but all the work was not complete. There wanted yet that 
wondrous being, that grateful should God’s power admire—with heart and voice 
his goodness praise. 

Recitative. (y)—Uriel. 

And God created man in his own image ; in the image of God created he him ; 
male and female created he them, and breathed into them the breath of life: and 
man became a living soul. 








(v) There are some effective and ingenious imitative passages in the accompaniments ; for ex- 
ample, at the words, “ Upheaved from the deep, the immense leviathan,” where the motion of this 
gigantic creature is attempted to be expressed in the base.—Graham. 

The lashing of the tail of this monster, and the-dashing of the spray, are admirably given by 
sonorous flourishes which start from the double basses.—Gardiner. 

(w) Nothing that the art contains is to be compared, for various and beautiful description, with 
the recitative, in which the creation of the beasts is related. It begins with the lion, where the 
music is made to fall on a deep unexpected note, sv as to imitate the tremendous roar of the ani- 
mal; next, ‘* the sudden jeaps of the flexible tiger” are depicted in rapid flights, by the stringed 
instruments ; and ‘* the nimble stag,” in a presto which succeeds. By the accent here given, the 
notes are ingeniously made to bound, as it were, in short convulsive steps, which admirably repre- 
sent the light motions of that graceful animal. “ The flying steed” follows next, and affords 
another illustration of the power of accent. The music ts made to prance; and in a darting flourish 
which is affixed to this vigorous passage, the snorting of the noble courser is well conveyed. 

As sudden changes in measure aud sound constitute one of the greatest beauties in music, the 
author, in this part of the recitative, has introduced a transition which captivatesus. To the rude 
strokes and sudden jerks of the former strains, succeeds a gentle and placid movement, which de- 
picts the cattle going out “to feed in meadows green.” The flute and bassoon begin this pastoral 
strain, which expresses, by its gentleness, the slow moving fleeey flocks; when, on a sudden, there 
arises a flutter of tremulous sounds, announcing ‘ the whirl of a host of insects,” from which we 
fall into a slow-moving line of harmony, to represent, * In long dimensions creeps, with sinuous 
trace, the worm.” All these striking imitations are found w‘thin the compass of a single recitative. 
To what author can we turn for its parallel >—Graham. 

(x) The fine air which follows is rich in its accompaniments, which employ the full force of the 
orchestra, even to the drums and trumpets, and is another proof of the interest Haydn took in a!! 
that relates to the base voice in this Oratorio.—.4non. 

(v) This unaccompanied recitative is dignified and expressive 
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Air.(z.)—Uriel, 
tn native worth and honour clad, 
With beauty, courage, strength adorn’d 
To heav’n erect and tall, he stands a man. 
The Lord and King of nature all. 


The large and arched front sublime, 
Of wisdom deep, declares the seat, 
And in his eyes, with brightness shines 
The soul—the breath and image of his God 


With fondness, leans upon his breast, 
The partner for him form’d—- 
A woman fair, a graceful spouse. 
Her softly smiling virgin looks, 
Of flowery spring the mirror, 
Bespeak him love, and joy, and bliss.* 
Recitative.—Raphael. 
And God saw every thing that he had made, and behold it was very good. And 
the heavenly choir celebrate the close of the sixth day in songs divine. 
Chorus.—.dngels. (aa) 
Achieved is the glorious work ; 
The Lord beholds it, and is pleased ; 
In lofty strains let us rejoice— , 
Our song let be, the praise of God. 
Duo. (bb)—Gabriel and Uriel. 
On thee each living creature waits ; from thee, O Lord, they seek their food. 
Thou openest thy hand, and all receive a full supply. 


-_- oe 


(z) The air is very beautiful in its subject, and rich in ingenious combination and learned modu- 
lation. The words of this air will not fail to recall to the memory of the poetical reader, Milton’s 
beautiful descripton of Adam and Eve, when first discovered by Satan in Paradise. 

Among the many sublime effects of Onmipotence, which creation presents to us, there is no one 
which addresses itself more forcibly and move affectingly to the mind, than the tormation of our 
first parents. The indescribable emotions which arise from a contemplation of their perfect inno- 
cence and happiness, and their immediate intercourse with the Supreme Being, soon give way to a 
train of sombre and melancholy :eflections, which trace the footsteps of fallen man from Paradise, 
and heavily laden with the curse of his Creator; the birth and dominion of the hideous forms of 
sin and death, and the gradual abasement of maukind till their general destruction by the deluge. 

Upon the dark and troubled current of thought, which, following the devious course of Noah’s 
descendants, is lost in the vast abyss of futurity, the rays of the promised Star arising in the east, 
shed a steady and inspiring light, awakening new hopes and expectations of human improvement 
and happiness. —Graham. 

* Cherubini has copied the subject of this air into his ode on the death of Haydn. 

(aa) This chorus is spirited and masterly, At the 8th bar a fugue subject is given out, and carried 
on with great ability. —Graham. 

(bb) Hayda has not only drawn from the several instruments their peculiar language, but has 
grouped them into classes, for purposes entirely new ; of which this trio is a remarkable example. 
The symphony opens with a flute, two ciarionets, two bassoons, and two horns, mingling in a 
melody, so full and delicious, as to produce that sated effect which the words demand. The violas, 
violoncellos, and double basses, follow in a separate band, and gradually sink into the depths of 
the darkest melody, to express “ But as to them thy face ishid.” At the words “ With sudden 
terror they are struck,” a sensation of peculiar force is produced by a singular junction of time and 
accent. 

*¢ Thou takest their breath away ; 

They vanish into dust,” ¥’ } 
is $0 forcible and commanding, that we almost doubt whether it is the sound of strings that we have 
heard. At the passage, ‘** Life with vigour fresh returns,” all contrariety is banished, and the dif- 
ferent bands coalesce with a smoothness which produces “ new force and new delight.” All these 
novelties result from that knowledge of the characteristic powers of the several instruments, which 

iscover.— Gardiner. 
Haydn was the first to disc cling ~ Mies: Mad. id Rechiig 


The music of the above possesses a high glow of devotional fe 
The duett is in a style of uncommonrichness and beauty, The solo, ‘* But when from them,” 


&e. is truly noble in conception, and admirable in expression. The judicious and impressive mod- 
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Solo.— Raphael. 
But as to them thy tace is hid—with sudden terror they are struck. ‘hou takes: 
their breath away—they vanish into dust. 
Trio.—Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael. 
Thou lettest thy breath go forth again, and life, with vigour fresh, returns. 
Revived earth unfolds new force and new delight. 
Chorus.—Angels. (cc) 
Achieved is the glorious work ; our song let be, the praise of God. Glory to 


. his name for ever: he sole on high exalted reigns. Alleluia! Alleluia! ! 








ulation here cannot be too much admired. At the words “ Thou lettest thy breath,” &c. the sub- 
ject isresumed, and formed into a trio, with great judgment and effect. This trio closes with a short 
symphony, conducting the modulation back to the key of the chorus. 

(cc) The chorus is recommenced with great effect, while the nerves yet vibrate with the delightful 
impression of the trio. The chorus soon presents a new fugue subject, ingeniously combined with @ 
second subject, which consists of a passage formerly used in the accompaniment. This fugue is 
carried on with great fire and science; the employment of the orchestra is admirable, and the 
whole chorus is wound up in a most masterly and magnificent manner.—Graham. 

A fine stroke of genius is observable in this chorus, which is, in part, a repetition of the foregoing 
one. There, after 4bars of fine symphony, in a style truly Handelian,* the chorus bursts forth in 
full grandeur :—here, the same symphony commences, but, before one half of the very first bar is 
exhausted, the angels, with a seemingly holy impatience to recommence the praise of their Almighty 
King, burst simultaneously with all splendour into their full choraisong. Again; in the first instance 
only four syllables in a bar are employed: here the time is accelerated :o double the quickness of 
the former, by the subject being given out in quavers, and employing at the rate of eight syllables 
ina bar; finely picturing to our sensesthe eager zeal of those pure, happy intelligences, to pour 
forth their Allelujahs to the great Creator of a new formed world.—4Anon. 

* Haydn was accustomed to say, ** Handel knows best of all of us, what is capable of producing 
a great effect. When he chooses, he strikes like the thunderbolt.” One day at Prince Schwartzen- 
berg’s, when Handel’s Oratorio of Messiah was performed, upon expressing my admiration of one 
of the sublime chorusses of that work, Haydn said to me thoughtfully, “ This man is the father of 
us all,”—Bombel. 

END OF PART II. 


MALCOLM’S TREATISE ON MUSIC. 
Of the Reason, Use, and variety of the Signatures of Clefs. 


I have already said, that the natural and artificial Note expressed by the same 
letter, as c and cf are both set on the same line or space. When there is no # or 
b marked on any line or space, at the beginning with the clef, then all the notes are 
natural ; and if in any particular place of the song, the artificial note is required, it 
is signified by the sign # or 0, set upon the line a space before that note ; butifa 
for is set at the beginning in any line or space with the clef, then all the notes on 
that line or space are the artificial ones, that is, are to be taken a semitone higher 
or lower than they would be without such a sign; the same affects all their 8ves 
above or below, though they are not marked so. And in the course of the song, 
if the natural note is sometimes required, it is signified by this mark J. And the 
marking the system at the beginning with sharps or flats, I call the signature of the 
clef. 

In what is said, you have the plain rule for application ; but that we may better 
conceive the reason and use of these signatures, it will be necessary to recollect, 
and also make a little clearer, what has been explained of the nature of keys or 
modes, and of the original and use of the sharp and flat notes, I shall explain what 
a key and mode in music is ; and distinguish betwixt these two, and show that there 
are and can be but two different modes, the greater and the lesser, according to 
the two concinnous divisions of the 8ve, viz. by the 3d g. or the 3d /. and their 
proper accompaniments ; and whatever difference you may make in the absolute 
pitch of the whole notes, or of the first note which limit all the rest, the same in- 
dividual song must still be in the same mode: and by the key I understand only 
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that pitch or degree of tune at which the fundamental or close note of the melody, 
and consequently the whole 8ve is taken ; and because the fundamental is the prin- 
cipal note of the 8ve which regulates the rest, it is peculiarly called the key. Now 
as to the variety of keys, if we take the thing in so large a sense as to signify the 
absolute pitch of tune at which any fundamental note may be taken, the number is 
at least indefinite ; but in practice it is limited, and particularly with respect to the 
denominations of keys, which are only twelve, viz. the twelve different names or 
letters of the semitonic scale ; so we say the key ofa song isc or d, &c. which sig- 
nifies that the cadence or close of the melody is upon the note of that name when 
we speak of any instrument; and with respect to the human voice, that ihe close 
note is unison to such a note on an instrument; and generally, with respect both to 
instruments and yoice, the denomination of the key is taken from the place of the 
close notes upon the written music, i. e. the name of the line or space where it stands : 
Hence we see, that though the difference of keys refers to the degree of tune, at 
which the fundamental, and consequently the whole Sve is taken, in distinction from 
the mode or constitution of an octave, yet these denominations determine the differ- 
ences only relatively, with respect to one certain series of fixed sounds, as a scale of 
notes upon a particular instrument, in which all the notes of different names are differ- 
ent keys, according to the general definition, because of their different degrees of 
tune ; but as the tuning of the whole may be in a different pitch, and the notes taken 
in the same part of the instrument, are, without respect to the tuning of the whole, 
still called by the same name c ord, &c., because they serve only to mark the 
relation of tune betwixt the notes, therefore, it is plain, that in practice a song will 
be said to be in the same key as to the denomination, though the absolute tune be 
different, and to be in different keys when the absolute tune is the same ; as if the 
note a is made the key in one tuning, and in another the note d unison to a of the 
former. Now, this is a kind of limitation of the general definition, yet it serves 
the design best for practice, and indeed cannot be otherwise without infinite con- 
fusion. I shall a little below make some more particular remarks upon the de- 
nominations of sounds or notes raised from instruments or the human voice: but 
from what has been explained, you will easily understand what difference I put be- 
twixt a mode and a key ; of modes there are only two, and they respect what I 
would call the internal constitution of the 8ve ; but keys are indefinite in the more 
general and abstract sense ; and with regard to their denominations in practice they 
are reduced to twelve, and have respect to a circumstance that is external and ac- 
cidental to the mode ; and therefore a key may be changed under the same mode, 
as when the same song, which is always in the same mode, is taken up at different 
notes or degrees of tune ; and from the same fundamental or key a series may pro- 
ceed in a different mode, as when different songs begin in the same note. But then 
because common use applies the word key in both senses, i. e. both to what I call 
a key and a mode to prevent ambiguity the word sharp or flat ought, to be added 
when we would express the mode ; so that a sharp key is the same as the greater 
mode, and a flat key a lesser mode ; and when we would express both mode and 
key, we join the name of the key note, thus, we may say such:a song is for ex- 
ample in the sharp or flat key c, to signify that the fundamental note in which the 
close is made is the note called ¢ on the instrument, or unison to it in the voice ; or 
generally, that it is set on the line or space of that name in writing ; and that the 
3d g, or 3d /, is used in the melody, while the song keeps within that key ; for I 
have also observed, that the same song may be carried through different keys, or 
make successive cadences in different notes, which is commonly ordered by bring- 
ing in some note that is none of the natural notes of the former key, of which more 
immediately : But when we hear of any key denominated c or d without the word 
sharp or flat, then we can understand nothing but what I have called the key in 
distinction from the mode, i. e. that the cadence is made in such a note, +/—. 
Again, I shall explain the use of the notes we call sharp and flat, or artificial notes, 
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and the distinction of keys in that respect into natural and artificial, and show that 
they are necessary for correcting the defects of instruments having fixed sounds, that 
beginning at any note we may have a true concinnous diatonic series from that note, 
which in a scale of fixt degrees in the Sve we cannot have, all the orders of degrees 
proceeding from each of the seven natural notes being different, of which only two 
are concinnous, viz. from c which makes a sharp key, and from a which makes a 
flat key ; and to apply this more particularly, you must understand the use of these 
sharp or flat notes to be this, that a song, which, being set in a natural key, or 
without sharps and flats, is either too high or too low, may be transposed or set in 
another more convenient key, which necessarily brings in some of the artificial 
notes, in order to make a diatonicseries from this new key, like that from the other ; 
and when the song changes the key before it comes to the final close, though the 
principal be natural, yet some of these into which it changes may require artificial 
notes, which are the essential and natural notes, of this new key ; for though this be 
called an artificialkey, it is only with respect to the names of the notes in the fixed 
system, which are still natural with respect to their proper fundamental, viz. the 
key into which the piece is transposed, or into which it changes where the princi- 
pal key is natural. 

And even with respect to the human voice, which is under no limitation, I have 
shown the necessity of these names, for the sake of a regular, distinct, and easy 
representation of sounds, for directing the voice in performance. I[ shall next more 
particularly explain by some examples, the business of keeping in and going out of 
keys. Example. Suppose a song begins in c, or at least makes the first close in 
it ; if all the notes preceding that close are in true musical relation to ¢ as a funda- 
mental in one species, suppose as a sharp key i. e. with a 3d g, the melody has 
been still in that key. but if proceeding, the composer brings in the note f #, he 
leads the melody out of the former key, because /# is none of the natural notes 
of the Sve c, being a false 4th toc. Again he may lead it out of the key without 
any false note, by bringing in one that belongs not to the species in which the me- 
lody was begun. Suppose after beginning in the sharp key c, he introduces the 
note g #, which is a flat 6th, or an extreme sharp Sth to ¢, and therefore harmoni- 
ous, yet it belongs to it as a flat key, and consequently is out of the key as a sharp 
one. And because the same song cannot with any good effect be mace to close 
twice in the same note in adifierent species, therefore after introducing the note 
g, the next close must be in some other note as a, and then the key in both senses 
will be changed, because a has naturally a 3dD ; and therefore when any note is 
said to be out of a key, it is understood to be out of it either as making a false in- 
terval, or as belonging to i’ in another species than a supposed one, i. e. ifit belong 
to itas a sharp key, it is out of it as a flat one ; the first close is ina as a sharp key, 
all the preceding notes being natural to it as such ; then proceeding in the same 
key, you see g (natural) introduced, which belongs not to @ as a sharp key, and also 
att, which is quite out of the former key. By these notes aclose is brought on in 
b , and the melody is said to be out of the first key, and ts so in both senses of the word 
key ; then the melody is carried ontoa close in d, which is a third key, and with re- 
spect to that piece is indeed the principal key, in which also the piece begins ; but 
I shall consider this again; it was enough to my purpose here, that all the notes 
from the beginning to the first close in a were natural to the octave from a@ witl a 
3d; and though the 3d above the close is not used, yet the 6th below it is used, 
which is the same thing in determining the species. 

I return now to explain the reason and use of the signatures of clefs. And first, Let 
us suppose any piece of melody confined strictly to one mode or key, and let that 
be the natural sharp key c, from which as the relation of the letters are determined 
in the scale, there is a true musical series and gradation of notes, and therefore it 
requires no ff or D , consequently the signature of the clef must be plain. But let 
the piece be transposed to the key d. it must necessarily take f # instead of f, and 
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ef for c, because f # is the true 3d, and cf thetrue seventh tod. Now if the clef 
be not signed with a # on the seat of f and c, we must supply it wherever these 
notes occur through the piece ; but it is much better that they should be marked 
once for all at the beginning. 

Again, suppose a piece of melody, in which there is a change of the key or mode; 
if the same signature answer all these keys, there is no more question about it ; 
but if that cannot be, then the signature ought to be adjusted to the principal key, 
rather than to any other ; it demands /# and ¢ ff, for its 3d and 7th, therefore the 
signature expresseth them. ‘Tie piece actually begins in the principal key, though 
the first close is made in the 5th above, viz. in a, by bringing in ¢# ; which is very 
naturally managed, because all the notes trom the veginning to that close belong to 
both the sharp keys d and a, except that g#, which is the only note in which they 
can differ : then you see the melody proceeds for some time in uotes that are com- 
mon to both these keys, though indeed the impression of the last cadence will be the 
strongest ; and then by bringing g (natural) and aff, it leaves both the former keys 
to close in 6; and here again there is as great & coincidence with the principal 
key as possible, for the flat key 6 has every one of its essential notes common with 
some one of these of the sharp key d, except at and g# which that flat key may oc- 
casionally make use of. 

To proceed with our signatures, you have, in what is said, the true use and rea- 
son of the signatures of clefs ; in respect of which they are distinguished into na- 
tural and artificial or transposed clefs ; the first is when no ¢ or © is setat the be- 
ginning ; and when there are, it is said to be transposed. We shall next consider 
the variety of signatures of clefs, which in all are about twelve, and the most 
reasonable way of making the artificial notes, either in the general signature, or 
where they occur upon the change of the key. 

In the semitontic scale there are twelve different notes in an octave (for the 13th 

is the same with the Ist) each of which may be made the fundamental or key of a 
song, i. e. from each of them we can take a series of notes, that shall proceed con- 
cinnously by seven diatonic degrees of tones and semitones to an octave, in the spe- 
cies either of a sharp or flat key, or of a greater or lesser mode (the small errors 
of this scale as it is fixed upon instruments, being in all this matter neglected.) Now, 
making each of these twelve letters or notes a fundamental or key-note, there must 
be in the compass of an octave from each, more or fewer, or different sharps and 
flats necessarily taken in to make a concinnous series of the same species, i. e. pro- 
ceeding by the greater or lesser 3d (for these specify the mode, and determine the 
other differences ;) and since from every one of the twelve keys we may proceed 
concinnously, either with a greater or lesser 3d, and their accompaniments, it ap- 
pears at first sight, that there must be twenty-four signatures of clefs, but you will 
easily understand that there are but twelve ; for the same signature serves two dif- 
ferent keys, whereof the one is a sharp and the other a flat key, as you see plainly in 
the nature of the diatonic scale, in which the octave from ¢ proceeds concinnously 
by a 3d, and that from a (which is a 6th above, or a 3d below c) by a 3d with the 
6th and 7th for its accompaniments, which | suppose here essential to all flat keys ; 
consequently, if we beginat any other letter, and by the use of Hor 0 make a con- 
cinnous diatonic series of either kind, we shall have in the same series, continued 
from the 6th above or 3d below, an octave of the other species ; therefore there 
can be but twelve different signatures of clefs, whereof one is plain or natural, and 
eleven transposed or artificial. 

What the proper notes of these transposed clefs are, you may find thus ; let the 
scale of semitones be continued to two octaves, then begin at every letter, and reck- 
oning two semitones to every tone, take two tones and one semitone, then three 
tones and one semitone, which is the order of the sharp key, or of the natural octave 
from c, the letters which terminate these teres and semitones, are the essential or 
natural notes of the key or octave, whose fundamental is the letter or note you begin 
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at. By this you will tind the notes belonging to every sharp key ; and these being 
continued, you will also have the notes belonging to every flat key, by taking the 
6th above the sharp key for the fundamental of the flat. 

W ith respect to the names and signatures, there remain some things to be explained. 
I have told you that upon the main it was an indifferent thing, whether the artificial 
notes in the scale were named from the note below with a ff, or from that above 
withabd. You have each of them marked, in some signatures ff, and in others 0 ; 
but in every particular signature the marks are all of one kind, #or D , though one 
signature is #, and another b ; and these are not so ordered at random ; the reason 
I shall explain to you. In the first place there is a greater harmony with respect 
to the eye ; but this is a small matter, a better reason follows. Consider, every 
letter has two powers, 1. e. is capable of representing two notes, according as you 
take it natural or plain, as c, d, &c. or transposed as cH or d b; again, every line 
and space is the seat of one particular letter. Now if we take two powers of one 
letter in the same octave or key, the line or space to which it belongs must have 
two different signs ; and then when a note is set upon that line or space, how shall 
it be known whether it is to be taken natural or transposed? This can only be done. 
by setting the proper signs at every such note ; which is not only troublesome, 
but renders the general signature useless as to thatline or space. ‘This is the rea- 
son why some signatures are made # rather than b, and contrarily ; for example, 
take for the fundamental cff, the rest of the notes to make a sharp key are d#, f; f#, 
gett, af, c, where you see f and ¢ are taken both natural and transposed, which we 
avoid by making all the artificial notes® ; thusd0, eb, f:g0,a0,b,c,db. Tis 
true that this might be helped another way, viz. by taking all the notes ff, i. e. 
taking et for f, and bf for c ; but the inconveniency of this is visible, for hereby 
we force two natural notes out of their places, whereby the difficulty of performing 
by such direction is increased, In the other cases where | have marked all 0 
rather than &, the same reasons obtain. And in some cases, some ways of signing 
with a 4 would have both these inconveniencies. The same reasons make it ne- 
cessary to have some signature ¢frather than D ; but the octave beginning in gp is 
singular in this respect, that it is equal which way it is signed, for in both there will 
be one natural note displaced unavoidably ; 6 natural is signed c b, andif you make 
all the signs ¢f, you must either take in two powers of one letter, or take eff for f. 
Now neither in this, nor any of the other cases will the mixing of the signs remove 
the inconveniencies ; and suppose it could, another follows upon the mixture, which 
leads me to show why the same clef is either all sharp or all flat, the reason follows. 

The quantity of an interval expressed by notes set upon lines and spaces marked 
some sharp,some flat, will not be so easily discovered, as when they areall marked one 
way, because the number of intermediate degrees from line to space, and from 
space to line, answers not to the denomination of the interval ; for example, if it is 
a 5th, I shall more readily discover it when there are five intermediate degrees 
from line to space, than if there were but four; thus, from g sharp to d sharp is 
a 5th, and will appear as such by the degrees, among the lines and spaces ; but if 
we mark it g sharp, e9, it will have the appearance of a 4th ; also from f sharp to 
a sharp is a 3d, and appears so, whereas trom f sharp to b, looks like a 4th ; and 
for that reason Mr. Simpson in his Compendium of Music calls it a lesser 4th, 
which I think he had better called it an apparent 4th ; and so by making the signs 
of the cliff all of one kind, this inconveniency is saved with respect to all intervals, 
whose both extremes have a transposed letter ; and as to such intervals which have 
one extreme a natural note. or expressed by a plain letter, and the other transpo- 
sed, the inconveniency ts prevented by the choice of the sharp in some keys, and of 
theD in others ; for example, from d to f sharp is a 3d, equal to that from d to gb, 
but the first only appears like a 3d, the latter a 4th, and so of other intervals from 
7. Again from f to 60, or f to a@ sharp is a 4th, but the first is the best way of 
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i niarking it ; there are no more transposed notes in that octave, nor in any other 
5 octave, whose fundamental is a natural note, that is marked withD . 

It must be owned, after all, that whatever way we choose the signs of transposed 

notes, the sounds or notes themselves on an instrument are individually the same ; 


id, 
al and marking them one way rather than another, respects only the conveniencies 
of representing them to the eye, which ought not to be neglected ; especially for 


the direction of the human voice, because that having no fixed sounds (as an instru- 
‘ ment has, whose notes may be found by a local memory of their seat on the instru- 


oe ment) we have not another way of finding the true note but computing the interval 
ot by the intermediate diatonic degrees, and the more readily this can be done, it is 


: certainly the better. 
y Now you are to observe, that, as the signature of the clef is designed for, and 
can serve but one key, which ought rather to be the principal key or octave of 


the piece than any other, showing what transported notes belong to it, so the in- 
“ conveniency last mentioned is remedied, by having the signs all of one kind, only 
for these intervals, one of whose extremes is the? key-note or letter. But a song 
o may modulate or change from the principal in other keys, which may require 
rf other notes than the signature of the clef affords ; so we find sharp andD upon 
some particular notes contrary to the clef, which shows that the melody is out of 
; the principal key, such notes being natural to some other subprincipal key into 
: which it is carried ; and these signs are, or ought always to be chosen in the most 
vg convenient manner for expressing the interval ; for example, the principal key 
‘ being c with a 3d greater, which is a natural octave (i. e. expressed all with plain 
- letters) suppose a change into its 4th f; and here let a 4th upward be required, 
4 we must take it inO ora sharp ; the first is the best way, but either of them con- 
y tradicts the cliff which is natural ; and we no sooner find this than we judge tne 
1 key is changed. But again, a change may be where this sign of it cannot appear, 

viz. when we modulate into the 6th of a sharp principal key, or into the 3d ofa 
= flat principal key, because these have the same signature , as has been already 
" shown, and have such a connexion that, unless by a cadence, the melody can never 
; be said to be out of the principal key. And with respect to a flat principal key, 

observe, that ifthe 6th g, and 7th g, are used, as in some circumstances they may, 
4 especially towards a cadence, then there will be necessarily required upon that 
, 6th and 7th, another sign than that with which its seat is marked in the general signa- 
‘ ture of the cliff, which marks all flat keys with the lesser 6ths and 7ths ; and there- 
, fore in such case, (i. e. where the principal key is flat) this difference from the 


i clef is not a sign that the melody leaves the key, because each of these belong to it 

in different circumstances ; yet they cannot be both marked in the clef, therefore 
“ that which is of more general use is put there, and the other marked occasionally. 
. From what has been explsiaed, you learn another very remarkable thing, viz. 


' to know what the principal key of any piece is without seeing one note of it ; and this 
is done by knowing the signature, of the clef. There are but two kinds of keys, 
4 (or modes of melody) distinguished into sharp and flat, as already explained ; each 
of which may have any of the 12 different notes or letters of the semitonic scale for 


. its fundamental ; in the Ist and 6th line of the upper part of the preceding table 
you have all these fundamentals or key-notes, and under them respectively stand 

the signatures proper to each, in which, as has been often said, the flat keys have 

their 6th and 7th marked of the lesser kind ; and therefore as by the key, or funda- 
mentai note, we know the signature, so reciprocally by the signature we can know 
the key ; bat it is under this one limitation that because one signature serves two 
keys, asharp one, and a flat which is the 6th above or 3d below the sharp one,there-~ 
fore we only learn by this, that :. is one of them, but not which ; for example, if 
the clef has no transposed note but f@, then the key is g with athird greater or e with 
3dlesser. If the clef has D and & , the key is with a 3d greater, or g with a third 
lesser, and so of others, as in the table : I know indeed, for I have found it so inthe 
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writings of the best masters, that they are not strict and constant in ovserving this 
rule concerning the signature of the clef, especially when the principal key is 
a flat one ; in which case you will find frequently, that when the 6th lesser or 7th 
lesser to the key, or both, are trausposed notes, they do not sign them so in the 
clef, but leave them to be marked as the course of the melody requires ; which 
is convenient enough when the piece is so conducted as to use the lesser 6th and 
7th seldomer than the greater. 


MEMOIR OF FERDINAND RIES. 


Mr. Ries furnishes a strong exception to the usual remark of the quiei and un- 
varied course of the lives of those who devote themselves to art. His early years 
appear to have been marked by much change, and even adventure ; his fate, in 
more instances than one, might almost be said to have been mixed up with public 
destinies, and crossed by public events. The French armies, indeed, whether 
under the earlier revolutionary generals, or under Napoleon, seem to have made 
him the peculiar object of their pursuit ; for no fewer than four times were his in- 
terests immediately and deeply affected by their approach—a circumstance sufficient- 
ly strange to occur to one devoted to the cultivation of an art so eminently of peace. 
But we must not anticipate our narrative. 

Italy and Germany seem to have an almost undisputed monopoly of giving birth 
io great names in music. Mr. Ries is anative of the latter ‘‘ Land of Song.” He 
was born at Bonn, in the year 1785, and appears to have inherited his fondness for 
his art; his father being director of the orchestra of the Elector of Cologne, in 
which his grandfather had formerly been first violin.* Like many others who 
have become eminent musicians, his taste and capabilities manifested themselves 
very early; as, at five years old, he began his musical education under his father, 
and afterwards under Bernhard Romberg, the celebrated violoncello player. He 
was already promised a situation in the Elector’s band, in the event of his answer- 
ing the expectation to which he had given rise, when the French revolutionary 
army appeared, and in the general clearence which it made of every thing existing 
swept away the electoral orchestra among the rest. The elder Ries was peculiarly 
unfortunate, as he was not only deprived of his post, but also lost a part of his pro- 
perty. Having a large family, the confusion incident on these misfortunes prevented 
much attention being, for some time, paid to the instruction of his son ; who, never- 
theless, composed a minuet when he was only nine years old—his first effort in that 
line in which he has since become so distinguished. He appears, at this time, to 
have studied more from books, thaa under personal tuition ; especially thorough- 
bass, in which, having no competent instructor, he was obliged to content himself 
with what knowledge he could acquire from the best writers on the subject. At 
last, when he was about thirteen, a friend of his father took him to Arnsberg, in 
Westphalia, for the purpose of learning thorough-bass and composition, from an 
organ-player of some celebrity in that neighbourhood. But, alas ! the good peo- 
ple of Arnsberg seem to have been very ignorant, or very indulgent in granting 
musical reputation ; for the pupil proved so much the more able to teach of the 
two, that the organist was obliged to give the matter up at once and proposed to 
young Ries to teach him the violin instead. As a pis-aller, this was accepted ; and 
Ries remained at Arnsberg about nine months, after which he returned home. 
Here he re: iained upwards of two years, improving himself in his art, with great 
industry. He used, as exercises, to occupy himself in putting Haydn’s and Mozart’s 


*It appears, indeed, to be a very musical family ; for we have lately seen, in the Zeitung fiir die 
Elegante Welt, the account of the debut, at Cassel, as a violin-player, of a brother of Mr. Ries, @ 
pupil of Snohr, whose success appears to have been so geeat, that he was frecuently interrupted in 
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is quartetis into score, and arranging them for the piano-forie ; as well as the Creation, 
th the Seasons, Mozart’s Requiem, &c. Many of these have since been anonymously 
he published. 
ch At length, in the year 1801, he went to Munich with the same friend who had 
ad formerly taken him to Arnsberg. Here he was thrown upon his own resources ; 


and throeghout the trying and dispiriting circumstances which, with slight exception, 
attended the next years of his life, he appears to have displayed a firmness, an 
energy, and an independence of mind, the more honourable, perhaps, from the 
very early age at which they were called into action. At Munich, Mr. Ries was 
left by his friend, with little money, and but very slender prospects. He tried for 
some time to procure pupils, but was at last reduced to copy music at three-pence 


ae per sheet. With thisscanty pittance, he not only continued to keep himself free from 
rs embarrassments, but saved a few ducatsto take him to Vienna, where he had hopes 
in of patronage and advancement from Beethoven. ‘This celebrated man had been, in 
lic early life, the intimate friend of Mr. Ries’s father ;, and the young man had (perhaps 
er in Consequence) made his works his chief and favourite study. He set out from 
Je Munich with only seven ducats, and reached Vienna, beiore they were exhausted! 
n- His hopes from his father’s early friend were not disappointed ; Beethoven received 
it- him with a cordial kindliness, alas! but too rare from men who have risen to emi- 
©. nence and distinction, towards those whose claim upon them is founded on the re- 
miniscences of their humbler state. He at once took the young man under his 
th immediate cure and tuition ;. advanced him pecuniary loans, which his subsequent 
le conduct converted to gifts ; and allowed him to be the first to take the title of his 
or pupil, and to appear in public as such. 
in At the arrival of Ries at Vienna, Beethoven was engaged in the composition of 
ho The Mount of Olives,—and as he was pressed for time, the first services rendered 
es by his pupil were corrections of parts, &c., during the progress of this celebrated 
r, work. On the occasion of the young man’s first appearance in public, Beethoven 
le gave him his celebrated concerto in C minor, which was then in manuscript. Mr. 
r- Ries asked him to compose a cadenza for him, but Beethoven desired him to do it 
ry himself, and said that he would correct it. This was accordingly done, and the 
ne great composer was much pleased with his pupil’s production,—with the exception 
ly of one difficult and ambitious passage, which he said was too dangerous to be at- 
O- tempted in public, by a pupil making his debut. But with the true philoprogeni- 
2d tiveness of all authors—whether their art be music, poetry, or painting,—the young 
i aspirant could not be persuaded to give up a favourite passage, and did not alter it. ' 
at A few days before he was to appear, Beethoven made him play over the cadenza,— 
to and as he stumbled at the passage, again cautioned him not to attempt it, as he could 
h- not make sure of it. The young man’s pride was touched ;—he went home, and 
lf practised over and over this fateful passage, till he was persuaded he had mastered it 
At - completely. At length the day arrived. Ries began, and went on with success 
in and applause—he reached the cadenza—he reached the passage. Beethoven stood 
in at his side to turn over for him; nevertheless he could not prevail on himself to 
0- leave out what he considered his happiest and most eflective effort. He plunged 
re boldly into it, and succeeded perfectly. Beethoven was delighted, and let the 
e audience see that he was so. He afterwards said to his pupil, that he was exceed- 
to ingly gratified and pleased, but that if he had failed in that passage, he never would 
id have given him another lesson. | 
p. But, with all his kindness, Beethoven would give him no instructions in thorough- 
at bass orcomposition. He said it required a particular gift to explain them with 
s clearness and precision,—and besides that Albrechtsberger was the acknowledged 


master ofallcomposers. This latter had almost given up teaching, being very old, 
and was persuaded to take a new pupil only by the strong recommendation of Bee- 
in thoven, and by the temptation of a ducat a lesson. Poor Ries’ ducats ran only to 
the number of twenty-eight ; after this, he was driven to his books again. It is 
said that these lessons are all the instruction he ever had in the science of music,— 
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a circumstance really wonderful, if we consider what he has since done. His 
musical memory, however, is reported to be of a remarkable description ; it ts 
said that before he went to Vienna, he could play by heart a great part of Sebastian 
Bach’s fugues, and of the works of Mozart and Beethoven. We have heard that, 
since, in his own compositions, he has often noted only the orchestral parts, leaving 
his own (the piano forte) part almost blank ; to ‘he great puzzling of those who 
were to turn over. 

Mr. Ries remained at Vienna till 1805, when he again came into contact with 
the French army, and had nearly remained so for some time, inasmuch as he was 
drawn for the conscription. Bonn, where his family resided, being under the 
French government, the sons were liable to this land-press, and Ferdinand Ries 
was one of the firstdrawn. He was, therefore, obliged to return home immediate- 
ly, for his disobedience would have exposed his father and family to the risk of 
cuin. As the army of Austerlitz was now advancing on Vienna he could not geta 
passport to return direct, but was obliged to go by way of Prague, Dresden, and 
Leipzig. The day was already named for his joining his regiment, on pain of being 
declared a deserter ; so he set out, in the month of December, to plot his weary 
way on foot from Vienna to Leipzig ; for, as all those who fled from the approach 
of the French army, took this direction, every possible means of conveyance were 
secured by those who had more power, influence, or money than our young 
musician. When he arrived at Coblentz, he immediately surrendered himself to 
the Commissioners of Conscripts ; and here, that which had always been consider- 
ed a heavy misfortune saved him. At avery early age, Mr. Ries had lost the sight 
of an eye from the effects of the small-pox, and owing to this defect he was declar- 
ed incapable of serving, and set free. 

Few cases, we conceive, can speak more strongly than this the terrors of the 
conscription. Thatit should be possible for a young man, cultivating « peaceful 
and delightful art, to be torn from his occupation, his prospects, and his hopes,—- 
to be plunged into the coarse, brutal and contaminating society of a camp, and ex- 
posed to all the hardships and privations (to say nothing of the dangers) of a cam- 
paign,——is, indeed, a state of things which we may well be thankful, never can 
exist here. 

Mr. Ries subsequently went to Paris, where he remained nearly two years ; 
but met with very little success either as a composer or performer. Several com- 
positions, which all the music sellers refused even at a very low rate, have since 
been printed in nearly every musical town in Europe, and by two or three music- 
sellers in Paris itself. Neither was he able to procure many pupils ; and here, for 
the first time, he felt that sinking of hope which nearly all have experienced at some 
period, who have passed through a doubtful and difficult career. At one time he 
had serious thoughts of abandoning his profession altogether ; to which resolution, 
his distaste, almost his disgust, for French‘music, is said very strongly to bave con- 
tributed.* With this view, be applied to an influential friend to procure him a 

*With regard to French serious music—the screaming, the clangor, the thunder of the grand opera, 


we believe there are scarcely two opinions, amoug all who are not natives of France. One who 
has done more for music than many musicians (Mr. Moore) has likened it to the atteimpt to 


6 set a loud fit of coughing in parts, 
Or compose a deep rumbling bass to a cholic.” 





But this general coademnation of French music has included a style which, though not of an high 
order, is, in itsown way, delightful, and is strictly peculiar to France—we allude to the vaudevilles, 
with which their petites pieces are interspersed. They are nearly always of a lively cast, and possess 
for the most part, a piquancy, and—if we may so speak—an archness, which are equally charming 
in themselves, and rare to be met with in any other description of music. The words to these airs 
are as peculiar in poetry as they are in music. Unlike our stage songs, which are, or till very lately 
have been, wholly unconnected with the subject of the scene, these couplets (as they are called by 
distinction) are nearly always a combination of the dialogue, thrown into verse of remarkable point 
and gracefulness. These are always given with perfect distinction of enunciation (the rarest of 
qualities in our singers ;) and though, as we before said, the music is most unpretending, the whole 
has a charm and effect which are often wanting to much more elaborate compositions, 
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4g situation under government ; but this friend dissuaded bim so strongly from so soon 
Ss renouncing a profession in which he had made such progress, and shown so much 
an promise. He advised him to change the scene, and go to Russia; promising him 
it, at the same time, his assistance, if he returned with unaltered wishes. 

Dg Ries accordingly set out, and, going by way of Vienna, remained there long enough 
10 to come across the French army for the third time, en its advance on that capital 
in 1809. This time the Austrians made a conscript, or rather seized him as a sol- 
th dier by more summary process. He was sent tothe barracks with a number of 
as others to be drilled and disciplined—but the approach of the French was so rapid 
he that all such preparations were found to be too late, and the recruits were suffered 
es to return to their homes. 
e- In the next year, Mr. Ries set out for Russia ; and he now began to be repaid for 
of all his toils and disappointments, by the commencement of that success, which must 
fa always ultimately repay the union of merit and exertion. He went by Cassel, 
nd Hambro’, Copenhagen, andso by Sweden to Russia. He made some stayin each of 
ng those towns, and met with considerable encouragement and success in all. This 
ry journey, however, was marked by that fatality which seems to have attended him 
ch whenever he came into the neighbourhood of belligerents, for the vessel in which 
re he crossed from Sweden, was taken by the English, who detained their prisoners for 
ng eight days on a smail rock. 
to At last he arrived at Petersburgh, and here he met his old master Bernhard Romberg. 
r- In his company he went to Kiof in Little Russia, where, and subsequently at Riga, 
ht Revel, and other towns, he gave concerts with eminent success and increasing rep- 
r- utation. After this, he prepared to go to Moscow ; but his old friends, the French, 
again interfered. The campaign of 1812 first impeded, and ultimately prevented 
he his journey. He now resolved to come to England—perhaps in the belief, that it 
ul was the only country where he was likely to be free from the interruptions of 
~~ French armies. Accordingly, he lefi Russia, and, after being nearly drowned in 
x- crossing the gulf of Finland, arrived at Stockholm, where his reception was pecu- 
n- liarly successful and flattering. During his stay he was admitted a member of the 
an Royal Academy of Music. : . 
He arrived in this country in April, 1813; and having made himself known to 
3 that excellent performer, and worthy, sensible man, the late Mr. Salomon,* was by 
n- bim introduced to the Philharmonic Society, of which he shortly afterwards was 
ce elected amember. What his success in En:land has been, the public, who con- 
C- ferred it, do not require to be informed. Not long after his arrival, he married an 
or English lady of great merit, and possessing many personal charms. 
ne As acomposer, Mr. Ries is, manifestly, a disciple of the Beethoven school ; not 
he only his symphonies, and other orchestral works, but his quartetts, piano-forte, so- 
n, natas, and even his minor productions, evince his predilection for the general style 
n- of its founder. But he is too rich in invention, too independent in spirit, to be an 
a imitator ; and many of his productions show an originality of composition, and a 
“ vigour of execution, that rank him with the great masters of the age. His compo- 
ho sitions for the Philharmonic Concerts, if not equal to those of the three illustrious 
symphonists, may be placed next to them; and when he sits down to write at lei- 
sure, unrelaxed by the mind-debilitating occupation of teaching, in the prime of 
life as he is, we may rationally hope that his genius, unshackled, will display al! 
gh its native energy, and yield that which will give him a still stonger claim to public 
cs, admiration and gratitude. 
“4 Mr. Ries is justly celebrated as one of the finest piano-performers of the present 
irs day. His hand is powerful, and his execution is certain,—often surprising. But 
uy his playing is most distinguished from that of all other by its romantic wildness. 
_ * Salomon was a countryman of Ries, and had played out of the same book with his grandfather 
of mentioned above as a leader of the orchestra of the Elector of Cologne. He became so much at- 
ye. tached to this townsman, that in his last illness, in 1815, he appointed him ore of his executors anc 
left him a remunerating legacy. 
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By means of strong contrasts of loud and soft, and a liberal use of the open pedals, 
together with much novelty and gieat boldness in his modulations, he produces an 
effect upon these who eater into his style, which can only be compared to that 
arising from the most unexpected combinations and transitions of the Hohian harp. 
It is purely German, and shows him to be,—as we once before remarked,—a true- 
born native of that country to which, according to Richter, belongs ‘* the empire ot 
the air.”’ 

We regret io see that Mr. Ries’ farewell concert is announced for the 3d of May ; 
that is, selfishly speaking, we regret it, for, in other respects, it must be always gra- 
tifying to see men of talent and industry, who, from circumstances, have been obliged 
to exert that industry in a foreign country, enabled to return to their paternal fields, 
ere yet time has converted the ties which bind them there, into recollections only. 
We understand that it is Mr. Ries’s purpose to withdraw from London to his beau- 
tiful birth-placet, and we heartily wish him the enjoyment of that bappiness in re- 
tirement, which he has so well earned by his public exertions. 

Harmonicon, 





Review. 


Dyer’s Selection of Sacred Music, Third Edition, published at Baltimore.—In our 
last some critical remarks were passed upon a larger work than the present, viz. 
A selection of Anthems, Mc. edited by Mr. D. We now come to his third edition 
of Psalm and Hymn tunes. In presenting this work to the public, the editor, in his 
preface, appears to have a pretty high idea of it ; having in his possession nume- 
rous testimonials, &c., from those persons who have made use of it; but he thinks 
the work recommends itself sufficiently, and therefore suppresses them. As to the 
merits of the work it is pretty evident he has received much assistance from his 
friends in altering and arranging the different parts of the pieces contained in the 
work ; some perhaps for the better, others evidently for the worse. The intro- 
duction to Music which precedes the tunes is very good and comprehensive : it has 
likewise one other good quality, viz. it is short. We shall notice only such tunes 
as have errors which Mr. D. the editor, ought to have detected. No. 1. Shir- 
land, in the 3d bar from the end, there is a consecutive octave between the alto and 
bass, and a consecutive fifth between the alto and tenor. No. 2. Watchman, 4th 
bar, consecutive fifth, and 3d bar from the end, another. No. 6. Ilford, 3d bar from the 
end, consecutive fifth. No. 7. Hants, several very glaring errors occur of conse- 
cutive octaves and fifths, as well as bad arrangement. No. 12. Mathias, consecu- 
tive fifth in bar 6th. The same errors of consecutive fifths and octaves occur so 
frequently at the close of each strain that it may be considered needless ts enume- 
rate them all. [In such tunes as have many glaring errors we shall point them out. 
No. 25. Aylesbury, is not well arranged ; the harmony is not so full as three parts 
will admit of, and in one instance, (the last note in 8th bar,) the effect is very bad, 
in consequence of not having g sharp inthe harmony. The key of g minor is also 
much better. Another errorobservable throughout the work is the bass frequently 
rising above the tenor, which, to say the least of it, shows want of judgment. The 
arrangement of No. 67. Farringdon, is not so good as we have seen, though exhib- 
iting no glaring errors inharmony. The same may also be said of the first strain of 


* Bonn is situated just at the commencement of the Vallev of the Rhine, within a view of the Go- 
desherg, the Seven Mountains, &e 
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No. 74, duburn. In No. 76, Wiltshire, the old and original plav of modulating into 
the key of d mmmor at the end of the 2d line, is by far more preferable than the pre- 
sent arrangement, and we think it an unwarrantable liberty, either to curtail oraltera 
tune so universally admired. The tune No. 77, Meidourn Port, is also altered from the 
original, particularly in the first line. The sharp in the 7th bar would be far better 
out. We should like to have seen B. Jacob’s arrangement of Hephzibah, No. 82, 
instead of the present one, being by farthe best in use. The fine tune Carolina, 
No. 81, might have been arranged with more judgment. ‘The same remark will 
apply to No. +00, Arlington, 103, St. Martens, 104, Rochester, 108, New-Yorie, 114, 
Walsal, and 117, Crowle, No. 122, Alfreton, is a beautiful melody, but as several 
consecutive fifths occur, we cannot approve of it as it now stands. In the 8th and 
17th bars, these are observable. No. 124, Stonefield, we have seen better arrange- 
ments of, and do not believe it is accurately printed from the original. No. 130, 
Brewer, is objectionable in its arrangement ; the harmony being bad in several pla- 
ces. No. 145, Portugal New. we are surprised to see so badly set, as there are so 
many excellent arrangements accessible. No. 146, New Sabbath, is also indifferent- 
ly arranged. No. 149, Denham’s, also. No. 159, Wareham, has several better ar- 
rangements. No. 168, Old Hundred, is well set, with the exception of the close, 
which is bad. No. 179, Windham, is a fine old tune, well known, but here is a very 
meagre arrangement, few if any of the chords properly filled up with harmony. 
No. 195, Plymouth Dock, the accent is made to fall upon the last syllable of the 
word ‘‘ angelic,” in other respects very good, No. 203, German Hymn, we should 
be glad to see this beautiful air always sung to the metre of 7, as it is setto L. M. 
in this collection, the rythm is entirely lost. In this third edition, a supplement is 
added, accompanied with some remarks which might as well have been left out. 
‘The editior states, that ‘* the three first of the preceding tunes are inserted in this 
supplement, not as possessing peculiar merit, but from having appeared in the first 
edition, published 1817, and become very popular and in general use: as also by 
request of many, who make use of this collection of tunes.”” Of the merits of these 
tree tunes we shall say nothing, but, however, we know many in the collection much 
inferior in point of merit to these unassuming pieces, on which no remarks are 
made. We would recommend the editor before he publishes another edition, to make 
himself acquainted with the rules of composition, and be able to present the pub- 
lic with a work comparatively free from egregious errors in harmony, before he 
presumes to pass censure upon tunes which have become popular, though in his 
estimation possessing no merit. The work however before us possesses some 
merit, aud we do not hesitate to pronounce it as useful a work of the kind as has 
yet appeared in this country. The selection is tolerably judicious as respects 
iunes. The introduction to singing isnot inapt. But we should like to see works 
of this kind undertaken by persons more competent to detect errors both in harmo- 
ny and typography. It has been unfortunately the case in this country that the 
regulating of church music has been left in the hands of a few (or rather not a few) 
ignorant singing masters, who are not able to correct the plainest error in harmony 





Miscellaneous. 





Organ in the first Presbyterian Church, New-Orleans. 
‘The following List of Stops was handed to us by a friend, but the dimensions and 
builder’s name were not given ; sufficient to say, that it was represented as a very 
superior instrument. 


GREAT ORGAN. 
Oven Diapason Stov Diapason 














125 THE LYRE. 


Principal, Twelith, 
Fifteenth, Cornet, 4 ranks, mounied, 
Sesquialtra, 3 ranks, bass, Trumpet. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Dulceano, Stop Diapason, 
Principal, Flute, 
Cremona. 
BWELL ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, Stop Diapason, 
Principal, Trumpet, 
Hautboy. 


‘he selection of stops is very judicious : the only improvement we should ofier 
would be a Cornet in the swell, which is at all times useful, particularly so when 
the reed stops are out of order. 





Organ in the Presbyterian Church in Vandewater Street, New-York. 
GREAT ORGAN. 


1. Open Diapason, 2. Stop Diapason, 
3. Dulceano, 4. Principal, 
5. Twelfth, 6. Fifteenth, 
Trumpet. 

SWELL TO FIDDLE G. 
1. Dulceano, 2. Stop Diapason, 
3. Flute, 4. Hautboy. 

CHOIR ORGAN BASS. 

1. Stop Diapason, 2. Flute. 


This organ was built last year, 1824, and placed in its present situation by 
Messrs. Hall and Erben, and for its size is a first rate instrument. The front of 
the organ ts peculiarly elegant, and richly ornamented. The Dulceano in the 
great organ is very fine, as is also the Hautboy in the swell. Nor must we omit 
mentioning the contrivance so as to take up as little room as possible. This is done 
by letting the front project over the head of the organist, by this means giving 
room for a much larger choir than could otherwise be accommodated. The organ 
is placed in a recess immediately in the rear of the pulpit. There is no doubt if 
removed to the opposite end of the church, the effect would be much improved. 


ANECDOTES. 
Pigs in the character of Ministers of Justice. 

An old English writer gives the following account of a signal instance of justice 
performed by pigs. ‘‘ Certain pirates, who seem not well to have learned their 
business, since they were unable to swim, had landed on the coast of Tuscany, and 
carried off the swine from afarm. As the robbers were paddling off from the shore, 
their keeper returned, and blew his horn, by which he had been accustomed to 
call his swine to their meals. At the well known sound, all the grunters started 
up, and crowded to one side of the boat, overturned it, and swam ashore to their 
keeper, leaving the unfortunate thieves to be drowned. Norfolk Herald. 








African Phraseology. 

‘l'wo musical gentlemen had occasion to visit a friend on business, who was con- 
ducting a rehearsal at one of the churches in the city, preparatory to a concert. 
Being inclined to stay to hear a little music, they took possession of a pew in the 
church. When all was ready for commencing, an elderly man of the sable hue, 
very politely walked up to them, and asked if they were a part of the musicianers. 
On receiving an answer in the negative, he observed that they could no’ be per- 
mitted to stay, as they did not admit any speculators there. 





